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Latters from the Members . 


Members of The Thesaurus staff 
were overjoyed to receive a first-place 
rating in the contest this year, and 
they are very proud of the certificate. 

Much favorable publicity, because of 
this award, has ben given to our staff 
and also the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association through our Headmaster, 
who made the announcement of the 
award at a school assembly; through 
one of our local radio stations, WFEA, 
on a news broadcast; and also through 
our local newspaper, The Manchester 
Union and Leader, which ran a picture 
of Thesaurus staff members and also 
an article telling of ratings received in 
the contest. 


Best wishes for the continued suc- 
cess of CSPA. I hope that some day 
our staff and advisers may be able to 


attend the Convention.—M. T., N. H. 
ee 


Thank you very much for offering 
the late entry (for 1943 Yearbook Con- 
test), but I did not receive it until over 
a week after the second entry date. 
However, I decided that in view of the 
high entrance fee and the very poor 
rating we got on last year’s book 
(which I considered one of our best) 
that it would be useless to enter our 
little curtailed issue this year. 

Though it rates well around here 
where many of the other high schools, 
much larger, did not even issue one, it 
still lacked page numbers, pictures 
identified by name, and many things 
we had last year in spite of low rating. 


The city principals voted out, for 
the duration, high school annuals be- 
cause they felt they were going beyond 
reason in price and effort and were be- 
coming, and considered, almost college 
annuals. They were judged along 
those lines, I think, even though it may 
not have been intentionally so. Later 
on, they voted that we could have one 
not costing over twenty-five cents. 

We had a dandy; 32 pages, durable 
paper covers, design and letters on the 
cover, many cuts, including individual 
seniors and class groups, sold a hun- 
dred more than usual, and made 
money! 

It was made entirely in our own 
high school print shop: covers, fold- 
ing, stapling, assembling and printing 
in 15 days’ time! Two pages were run 
off per day on only one press, which 
locked at times. Then they took that 
type, threw it back, and printed two 
more. It was a late decision but lots 
of fun and really very good work. It 
was all hand-set; we do not own a lino- 
type. We had no variety in captions, 
heads, etc., and not always a balance. 
In fact, it would have been a headache 
to your journalistic ideas of perfection, 


and the decision would have a heart- 
ache to us. Of course, there was no 
art work, nor division pages. 

As many of our seniors and other 
older boys left, even seventh and eighth 
graders worked on it as we are a six- 
year high. There were few facilities 
or opportunities for drying it, hence 
many blotted pages in some. Many 
around here thought we should have 
sent it anyway, but I felt it would only 
be a discouragement. 

I hope high school press associations 
can live, too, but I think there should 
be an association who really considers 
the little ones which are really pub- 
lished by the students without bought 
or borrowed art work and cuts.—E. R. 
B., Calif. 

Editor’s Note: Apparently when 

a school wants a yearbook, it will 

have a yearbook! Unfortunately, 

no copy of this issue was sent to 

CSPA, so that we could more fully 

appreciate the hard work that went 

into its making. Entries in all CSPA 
contests are so graded as to size and 
type of school that no staff should 
feel that its product is too humble 
to receive adequate consideration— 
if the facts are fully stated on the 

Self-Analysis Blank accompanying 

each entry. 
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I want you to know how happy we 
were to have that story and cut of our 
Cannon service flag printed in the May 
issue of The School Press Review. The 
statement under the cut was particular- 
ly interesting to us. 

You might be interested to know 
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that our flag now has eighty-three 
stars, two of them gold. In memory 
of our gold star boys we are buying 
journalism books to place in our school 
library, each to have a memorial book- 
plate, which is being designed in the 
art department for us.—E. S., Ind. 


Publication Tips 


Every now and then a publications 
contest judge wishes he could sit down 
with a staff and point out some of the 
things that urgently need correction. 
In this column and in succeeding is- 
sues, will appear short paragraphs of 
advice on some of the items that vari- 
ous judges mention most frequently. 
For the most part those in this issue 
are expansions of the statements in the 
Check List of Common Errors found 
in the Newspaper Rating Sheet, page 
33. 

The acting editor is open to sugges- 
tions as to phases of school publica- 
tions to be treated in succeeding issues. 

Makeup 

The purpose of headlines is to ad- 
vertise the stories under them. If head- 
lines are too close, they compete. for 
the reader’s interest and attention. 
Most frequent violation occurs when a 
large single-column headline is placed 
right below a two-column spread head- 
line. A box, a cut, or an item indented 
left and right would keep the head- 


lines apart. 
a 


Although many metropolitan papers 
use twinned headlines, the same kind 
of objection may be raised to them as 
to the kind indicated in the preceding 
paragraph. Three in a line (some 
poorer papers have as many as five 
identical headlines across the top of 
the page!) are certainly too many to 
catch the eye of the reader. On the 
editorial page, two or more attractive 
cuts or boxed heads placed side by side 
completely kill the intended effect. 


A staff that cannot work with actual 
type at the printer’s stone may not 
have too good an idea of just how 
much will fit a column. Letting the 
printer eliminate extra paragraphs 
may play havoc with an important 
story or cause the printer to cut the 
size and content of headlines involved 
in overcrowded columns. Similarly, 
underfilling a column results in ex- 
cessive leading (white space) or larger 
headlines than intended to fill the re- 
sultant space. Two methods of correc- 
tion are available. A few more sub- 
heads should be provided for long 
stories, or a few extra short para- 
graphs or two, three or four lines each 
should be provided to afford leeway in 
makeup, in case actualities do not meet 
the hopes of the planned dummy. 
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Publishing an Annual 
In a Small High School 


‘By DOROTHY M. DABBS 


N annual is important in the life 
of the high school student be- 
cause it is a record of accurate 

events of the school year. 

One of the most important things 
many schools forget in publishing their 
annuals is the time element. The first 
thing is to get to work immediately on 
the annual. As soon as the news edi- 
tor is appointed, he should meet his 
staff and make immediate plans toward 
the publication. 

The staff should cooperate 100 per 
cent with the editor in working out 
ideas for the dummy. A word about 
the staff—in choosing the staff, it is 
too common a mistake for favorites to 
get the best positions. The staff should 
be chosen on ability. 

The editor and his staff should re- 
member that two things go into an il- 
lustrated publication—written matter, 
and pictures. These two kinds of copy 
should be prepared so that cuts and 
type in a given section are ready si- 
multaneously, then proof reading, and 
make-up of pages may proceed. 

A schedule is the best solution to the 
problem of getting the work out on 
time. The schedule should be made 
starting with the delivery date and 
working backwards making adequate 
allowances in terms of working days 
for binding and press work. Then, 
using the calendar, the editor can fix 
the date when last set page proofs 
must reach the printer. 

In order to spread work for the 
printer, it is advisable to stagger dates 
when groups of forms, or signatures 
are scheduled to print. Some parts 
may be printed ahead (senior portraits, 
write-ups, faculty). Other parts may 
have to be written last, such“as: sports, 
ads, last-minute events. 

An adequate number of days must 
be allowed for dark room work selec- 
tion of pictures for the photographer 
and sufficient time for editing, and re- 
writing printed copy. 
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This paper is one of a number 
submitted as part of a course 
given by George H. Phillips, Di- 
rector of Publicity, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 





George Phillips, in his article in 
Quill and Scroll, October and Novem- 
ber, 1941, gives a good suggestion for 
the making of a dummy. (A dummy 
is a book made up of blank pages, 
upon which may be indicated the ar- 
rangement of the contents of the vari- 





Coming Events ... 


Elementary Press Association of Chicago— 
Ivory Room, Mandel Brothers, State and Madison, 
Chicago, October 6—Mrs. Elizabeth L. Sheffield, 
president. 

Indiana High School Press Association—-Frank- 
lin College, Franklin, Indiana, October 22-23- 
Miss Gretchen A. Kemp in charge. 

Interscholastic Press Club of Michigan—Univer- 
sity of Michigan, propably in November—Prof. J. 
L. Brumm, 213 Haven Hall, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 

Minnesota High School Press Association-—Oc- 
tober or November—Dante Boria, Hibbing High 
School, Hibbing, Inn., student president. 

National Duplicated Paper Association—First 
week in November (no place stated)—Miss Blanche 
M. Wean, Danville, Ind. 

Philadelphia Public School Press Association— 
November, Board of Education Building—Miss 
Helen M. Blount, Lea School, president. 

Western Massachusetts League of School Publi- 
cations—-Normal schedule four meetings a year, 
but uncertain this year because of transportation. 

-C. I. Vhatto, High School of Commerce, Spring- 


field. 
INACTIVE OR SUSPENDED 


Arkansas High School Press Association—1944 
meeting probably not held; monthly bulletin ap- 
pears—W. J. Lemke, Department of Journalism, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Baltimore Scholastic Press Association—Inactive 
at this time—James C. Leonhart, Director of 
Journalism, Baltimore City College. 

Delaware Scholastic Press Association—Activi- 
ties of all kinds cancelled for duration—C. L. Day, 
University of Delaware, Newark. 

Duso Scholastic Press League 
William Campaigne, Goshen. 

Empire State School Press Association—Meet- 
ings discontinued, but officers meet annually— 
Miss Hortense Barten, Richmond Hill High School, 
Richmond Hill. 

Illinois State High School Press Association— 
Indefinitely postponed—F. §S. Siebert, Director, 
School of Journalism, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 

Journalism Association of Ohio Schools—No 


Not known— 


(Continued on Page 11) 


ous pages of the prospective annual.) 

Mr. Phillips believes the best way to 
make a complete dummy is to use an 
ordinary loose leaf book and as many 
sheets of paper as there will be pages 
in the yearbook. Number the second 
page one, and leave the back of this 
page blank, number the next page two, 
leave the back blank, etc. 


I NDICATE exactly what you want, 
the exact size and shape of every 
type mass. Consult the heads of or- 
ganizations immediately. By getting 
the proof from your printer of the 
kind of type you plan to use, you can 
estimate the number of words needed 
to fill spaces alloted for each article. 
This is known as “copy fitting.” 

Show the dummy to your printer and 
engraver and get an estimate as to the 
cost of engraving and printing. To 
decrease the cost, simplify the layout. 

The proper way to fit copy to space 
for which it is intended to occupy 
should be learned. 

After the editor has made his 
dummy, and has indicated exact size 
and location of every cut, he should 
locate his headlines and determine the 
kind of type in which he wishes the 
headline and copies to be set. He 
should determine and indicate places 
where copy is to be set around a cut, 
where it is to be set in an unusual 
shape, and where it is to be tabulated. 
He should measure with a pica stick 
the width of the lines, and should 
make a note of it in the dummy. Then 
when he has finished with these tasks, 
he will have marked in his dummy the 
exact width of the various portions of 
each cut. He will also have indicated 
the exact location, size, and length of 
each headline. 


It is best for the editor to sign a 
contract with the printer in the fall, so 
the printer can work with the staff in 
the production of the book. Secure 
from the printer type face books to 
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serve as a guide in selecting body face 


types. It is best to send all printer’s 
proof by express. First class mail is 
expensive. 


When purchasing stock, the staff 
should contact the engraver to make 
sure the screen used for plates will re- 
produce effectively on stock being 
bought. There are certain days when 
discounts may be obtained, the staff 
should ask the engraving representa- 
tive about this, and about any extra 
charges. 

A standard form of instructions for 
ordering engraving should be devel- 
oped in ordering engraving. As en- 
gtavers charge by the square measure, 
don’t order too many curves and 
angles. Be sure and recheck with the 
dummy all engraving orders for proper 
size and page number. 

The photographer, or photograph- 
ers, should have pictures in two 
weeks in advance. If a commercial 
photographer can be afforded, check 
on samples of previous work he’s done. 

The staff should develop accurate 
specifications for printing, engraving, 
cover and photographer bids. After 
bids are returned, examine them to see 
none of the articles in the contract, or 
specifications, have been revised or 
overlooked. 

I have been discussing a few rules 
and suggestions in the layout and con- 
struction of the annual. Now a word 
about financing the annual. 


ees will probably be 
the source of finance. Carl R. 
Greer, an advertising authority, says 
that advertising is “conveying the 
knowledge where a product may be ob- 
tained, and conveying it in such a way 
as to tend to cause the reader to de- 
sire it.” Wisdom and sales will be 
gained if the annual staff tries to fol- 
low the method of advertising in such 
a way as to attract the readers and 
make sales for the merchant. The edi- 
tor should see to it that the student 
sent to the merchant has a layout that 
the merchant feels worth his money. 
The yearbook may be talked up as a 
good advertising agency because it has 
permanence and selected circulation. 
If the high school cannot afford a 
large, expensive type of commercial an- 
nual, it might try a magazine as stu- 
dents in the high school at La Junta, 
Colorado, did. The magazine was in 
the form of a special newspaper edi- 
tion printed on book stock and con- 
densed to magazine format (thirty-six 
pages.) The content of this magazine 
was taken from news events found in 
the school’s newspaper morgue. The 
format was nine and nla er twelve 
and one-quarter inches allowing four 
12-em columns. A local engraver en- 
graved senior, class and organization 
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pictures. The entire nature of the 
magazine was news style, with advertis- 
ing spread through. All cuts were 
printed well. Half of the cuts were 60- 
screen newspaper engravings and the 
other half 100-screen. 

Another suggestion for putting out 
an annual of lower cost is to have stu- 
dents type the contents and other stu- 
dents, good at photographing, to take 
pictures. The publication can be 
stapled together. 

Any high school, no matter how 
small, can have an annual if staff mem- 
bers have the desire, initiative, and 
originality, and are willing to work 


hard. 


Paper Weights Restricted 
Effective September 1, 1943, book 


paper mills must confine production to 
relatively light basis weights and must 
cease manufacture of many normal 
weights of printing papers, by direction 
of the War Production Board. 

In the following summary, all 
weights are on the basis of a sheet 
25 by 38 inches, except as noted. 

Maximum weight of 70 pounds is 
permitted for glossy coated (two 
sides) and dull coated (two sides). 

Sixty pounds is the maximum al- 
lowed for coated (one side), machine 
coated, offset, and Antique water- 
marked; top weight for super-calender- 
ed eggshell and antique is 50 pounds, 
while 45 pounds is the maximum for 
English finish. 

Plain coated, on a 20 by 26 basis, 
is permitted up to 60 pounds, and max- 
imum for coated postcards is 11 points. 

The order does not prohibit the sale 
of stocks existing in mill and merchant 
warehouses, so that all weights of pa- 
per now in stock may be offered for 
sale. 

Reliable sources predict that the 
pulp situation will get worse before it 
can be improved. Despite continuing 
efforts there is no indication that pulp 
production can be sufficiently increased 
to meet commercial demands. 

Restrictions on the use of zinc and 
copper for engraving continue. Zinc 
continues on the basis of fifty per cent, 
by weight, of the engraver’s 1941 quar- 
terly usage, and copper is continued at 
sixty per cent, by weight, of the en- 
graver’s 1940 quarterly usage. A new 
provision permits the borrowing of 
fifteen per cent against the next year’s 
quota, and also allows the use of any 
unused quota from the previous 
quarter. 

Other regulations apply to the use 
of 16-guage copper on hand in finished 
form before July 1, 1943, to electro- 
typer’s use of copper, and to the turn- 
ing-in of old copper plates for scrap. 





M. Elizabeth Matthews 
Receives Volume of Letters 


In appreciation of her fourteen 
years of service as secretary-treasurer 
of the Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation, Miss M. Elizabeth Matthews 
was presented with a bound volume of 
testimonial letters at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the association 
in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Saturday, 
September 11. 

Miss Matthews has resigned her of- 
fice in the association because of the 
pressure of her other duties incident 
to her position as editor of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Journal. 

She is perhaps the best-known work- 
er in the field of school publications 
in the state of Pennsylvania. Largely 
through her efforts the association has 
grown from a small number to 351 
publications in the current year, the 
largest in its history. 

President Charles A. Faris, of Al- 
toona, has appointed Miss Zita E. Mal- 
lon, of Upper Darby High School, as 
secretary, and Mr. Harry D. Benford, 
Latrobe, as treasurer, under a reor- 
ganization plan recommended by a 
committee headed by Mr. J. W. Beat- 
tie, Palmerton. 

In addition to keeping the records 
of the association, Miss Matthews has 
been of invaluable assistance to many 
advisers and student staffs throughout 
the state. She has appeared on several 
programs of CSPA conventions and is 
a holder of the Association’s Gold 
Key, awarded in recognition of her un- 
sparing efforts in school publications 
work. 


Annual Assets 


We placed our financial problems 
squarely before the students, explain- 
ing why we must make charges for 
pictures, why we needed the help of 
students in submitting shots so that we 
might avoid professional charges. We 
made progress reports on sales and 
advertising by posted charts. Our en- 
graver arranged contacts with the 
NBC and the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and Standard Oil Co. to whom we are 
indebted for the division sheet photo- 
graphs.”—The Polytechnic High, San 


Francisco, Cal. 


All individual classes made up their 
own pages, which were edited and 
made up in final form by the staff. 
We included a copy of our school 
paper in the binding instead of writ- 
ing about it.”—To Be Continued, Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, New 
York City. 
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Advisers’ Yearbook Staffs Gather at Columbia 


For Clinics, One-Day Course 


CHEDULED for Saturday, Octo- 
S ber 30, are the joint meetings of 

the Yearbook Division and the 
Advisers Association’s clinics at Co- 
lumbia University under the auspices 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. Announcement of the meet- 
ings will be found on the outside of 
the back cover of this issue. 


Invitations have been sent to all 
members of the Advisers Association, 
active and inactive, and to the mailing 
list of schools with yearbooks in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, part of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and part of 
Maryland. Attendance, however, is by 
no means restricted to schools in these 
states, but is open to anyone who may 


wish to attend the sessions. 


The annual one-day course in year- 
book production will be conducted by 
Mr. William T. Cooke, Campus Pub- 
lications, Philadelphia, producers of 
yearbooks and other types of school 
publications, both offset and letter- 
press. Mr. Cooke has many years of 
wide experience in advising school and 
college staffs in the production of their 
publications. He has been a speaker 
at several annual March Conventions 
of CSPA, and his helpful advice will 
be remembered by many who attended 
his meetings. 


PENING session will be in Mc- 

Millin Theatre, 116th Street and 
Broadway, at 10 a. m., promptly, fol- 
lowing the obtaining of delegates’ 
badges in the lobby begining at 9:15. 
Mr. Kenneth G. Johnson, Yearbook 
Division chairman, of Collingswood, 
N. J., High Schools, will preside. 
Speakers will include Mr. Cooke, who 
will outline his plans for the day and 
speak to both groups, all advisers and 
yearbook staffs, on current trends; Mr. 
J. W. Beattie, president of the Ad- 
visers Association, Palmerton, Pa., 
High School, who will speak to the ad- 
visers particularly; and Mr. Charles F. 
Troxell, Acting Director of CSPA in 
the absence of Capt. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, now in the Air Corps service. 


Following this joint meeting of all 
advisers and yearbook staffs, the group 
will separate into smaller meetings. Mr. 
Cooke will conduct his one-day year- 
book course for staffs and any advisers 
who may be particularly interested in 
this phase of publication work. Simul- 
taneously, in other rooms, there will be 
clinics for advisers of newspapers, 
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magazines and duplicated publications. 


The newspaper clinic will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Lambert Greenawalt, 
York, Pa., High School, well-known to 
Convention delegates for his keen an- 
alysis of school newspaper problems. 


The magazine clinic will be in 
charge of Miss Eve Burrell, Central 
High School, Paterson, N. J., who has 
frequently judged CSPA magazines in 
the annual Contest. 


Mr. Earl Whitbeck, Duplicated Pub- 
lications Chairman, Mechanicville, N. 
Y., High School, will conduct a clinic 
for advisers in this field. 


Provision will be made for a meet- 
ing of all advisers, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Beattie, to discuss some 
current problems of the adviser. 


The entire group will have lunch at 
the Men’s Faculty Club, 117th Street 
and Morningside Drive. In the after- 
noon Mr. Cooke will resume his ses- 
sions, which will be open to any ad- 
visers who wish to attend, in addition 
to the yearbook staff members. 


MEETING of the Advisory 
Board of CSPA will occupy the 
attention of the members of that group 
during the afternoon, under the chair- 


manship of Mr. Troxell. Names of 


in Techniques 


the members of this Board appear on 
another page of this issue; presence of 
all members is especially desired in 
view of constantly changing conditions 
facing the Association and the school 
press world generally. 


Fee for student delegates to this 
series of conferences is $1.50; fee for 
advisers is $1.25. Both fees include the 
luncheon at the Men’s Faculty Club. 
Because of the food rationing situa- 
tion it is imperative that all reserva- 
tions be made in ample time, in ac- 
cordance with instructions given in the 
letters of invitation and the announce- 
ment appearing in this issue. All dele- 
gates should obtain their badges in 
McMillin Theatre lobby before the 10 
a.m. general session, as indicated 
above. 


As always, delegates and advisers are 
requested to bring with them copies 
of their latest publications, so that con- 
crete assistance may be rendered in an- 
swer to questions. 


McMillin Theatre is opposite the 
116th Street station of the Broadway- 
7th Avenue subway. Uptown expresses 


marked “Van Courtlandt Park” should 
be taken. 





Meeting at Drexel, Philadelphia, 
Attracts Advisers and Students 


DVISERS and student editors of 
A eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey, and Delaware will 
gather at Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Saturday, October 23, for the an- 
nual conference sponsored by the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association 
and, for the second year, jointly with 
the Pennsylvania School Press Asso- 
ciation as a regional convention of the 
latter group. 

Registration of delegates, at ten 
cents per person, will begin at 9:30 
a. m., followed by a general session in 
the Drexel auditorium. 

A large number of student-conduct- 
ed meetings on various topics of inter- 
est to staffs of magazines, newspapers 
and yearbooks, of elementary, junior 
high and senior high schools is expect- 


ed to draw the usual attendance of 
several hundred. 


Miss Ernestine Robinson, now at 
George School, George School, Pa., is 
the general chairman, assisted by 
Misses Mary Baylson, Edith Gauk- 
rodger, Dorothy Cathell, and Messrs. 
E. Stanton Murphey and Charles F. 
Troxell. 


Because of transportation difficulties, 
the Pennsylvania School Press Asso- 
ciation, for the second year, is not hav- 
ing a state-wide convention, but is con- 
ducting a series of regional meetings 
in various parts of the state. Inas- 
much as many of the Pennsylvania 
members also belong to CSPA, this 
combined meeting will serve a dual 
purpose. 


Three 
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TOO VALUABLE TO 
DISCON TINUE 


While it is too early in the new school year to hazard a 
safe estimate, it is probably safe to say school publications 
are continuing in just as many schools as it is possible to 
publish them. 

Curtailment or suspension of publication has come about 
where advisers have gone into service, leaving no one ca- 
pable or interested in continuance, where school boards 
have perhaps short-sightedly placed a ban, on the grounds 
of conservation, or where high costs have made continuance 
difficult or impossible. 

Undoubtedly, however, in the great majority of schools, 
a way has been found to overcome most or all of these 
obstacles. The school publication that proved its value to 
the school community in other days is now reaping the re- 
ward of its virtues by having numerous friends to speak in 
its behalf and take appropriate and vigorous action. The 
energetic staff, the enthusiastic adviser, the enlightened ad- 
ministration—all will realize more than ever the tremendous 
values of school publications. 

A family snapshot album with four or five years of pic- 
tures missing would be most tantalizing. A school publica- 
tion with the present war years missing from its files would 
pose the question as to why such a golden opportunity for 
service was allowed to lapse, if only temporarily. 

Practically every single school in the entire country has 
done a magnificent job in promoting the war effort; its 
graduates, faculty, and former students have gone into war 
service, men and women alike. 


In days to come, every school that keeps its publications 
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intact in these difficult times will be proud to say, “Here in 
print is the record of what our school offered its country.” 
What a contrast to the school that will have to say, “We 
quit because the going was too tough.” 


OTHERS WIN HONORS, TOO 


“Please settle a bet I made with another boy in my out- 
fit about which is the best high school newspaper in the 
United States. He says his school paper won the highest 
prize in national contests, and I know our paper always won 
highest awards.” 

So ran the contents of a letter received during the past 
summer from a lad in service overseas. In their spare mo- 
ments these boys still found time for a little friendly ar- 
gument about the merits of their beloved high school news- 
paper! 

The answer? Well, there isn’t really any answer to the 
subject of the bet. There is no one single school paper 
which is given the outstanding distinction of being the one 
best, even in its population class, in the country. No asso- 
ciation would be so foolhardy as to say that this or that 
paper, magazine, or yearbook is the one best in its contest 
class. 

Publications, like pupils in a classroom, are rated excel- 
lent, good, fair, poor in comparison with others from ap- 
proximately the same sized schools. Higher than the “Ex- 
cellent” rating is the Medalist rating of CSPA, which also 
grants distinction to individual publications in specific fields 
under the title of All-Columbia awards. 

Just a word of caution and advice, therefore, may be in 
order to those editors who widely proclaim that their pub- 
lication was rated the best in this or that contest. Proud 
editors should note that there are other publications given 
the same high rating; those that win first place should note 
that there is a Medalist rating given to others considered 
yet better. Second place rating does not mean that that 
publication has been beaten by only one other publication 
in the entire country. 

More accurate reporting would have given these two sol- 
dier boys, who were not staff members in their school days, 
the correct information concerning the honors won by the 
excellent publications produced by their respective schools. 
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HERO BOND PLAN 


To provide permanent memorials for high school grad- 
uates serving with the armed forces, the War Savings Staff 
of the Treasury Department is presenting a Hero Bond 
plan to the heads of 28,000 high schools of the country 
with a total student enrollment of more than 6,000,000. 

According to a bulletin just issued, the project is predi- 
cated on the collective purchase of bonds, with each high 
school contributing to a goal based on enrollment and the 
economic status of the pupils. Bonds are to be purchased 
in the name of a single outstanding hero, to be selected by 
the students from among graduates or will be dedicated to 
all former students engaged in the war. 

Bonds are to be deposited with school officials and on ma- 
turity the money is to be used for a permanent memorial 
to the school’s war veterans. The needs of the individual 
school at that time will dictate the form the memorial is to 
take. 

CSPA recommends this suggestion to those schools that 
have, in one form or another, purchased bonds, and The 
Review will be glad to publish letters from schools telling 
of uses to which these bonds are to be put. 
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Elementary Schools Win 
Victory Star Certificates 


LTHOUGH the Victory Star 
Certificate award was intended 
primarily for secondary school 

publications, so many requests came in 
to the Elementary Division requesting 
the same award that the chairman of 
the division, Mr. Raymond S. Michael, 
reviewed the publications of the divis- 
ion and made the Victory Star Cer- 
tificate award to this group as well. 

As a result thirteen awards were 
made to elementary school newspapers 
and the same number were made to 
magazines. 

Newspaper awards went to schools 
in the printed and duplicated groups, 
the latter divided into Groups I and II, 
while awards were made to the follow- 
ing classes of magazine: printed, dup- 
licated of Groups I, II, and III, and 
lithographed. The publication, its 
school, and city and state are listed in 
that order below. 

Broadcaster, McKinley School, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Ink Spot, Vine Street School, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Boydenite, Seth Boyden 
Maplewood, N. J. 

Southwark Sun, Southwark School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wee Bruin, Nord Steery School, 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 

Duplicated News—Group I 

Krieger Chronicle, Krieger School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Broadcaster, Broad Street School, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Lindley Echoes, 
Carlstadt, N. J. 

Farnsworth Flash, Farnsworth 
School, Chicago, IIl. 

Number 74 Press, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Duplicated News—Group II 

Cub, Junior Elementary School No. 
3, Trenton, N. J. 

Kingman Clarion, Kingman School, 
Peoria, IIl. 

Palm, Palmer Township School, Eas- 
ton, Pa. 

Sea Gull, Brighton Avenue School, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Victory Star Award—Magazine 
Printed 

Broadcaster, P. S. No. 51, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Colonial-Siwanian, Colonial Siwan- 
ian School, Pelham, N. Y. 

Parrot, P. S. No. 105, Bronx, N. Y. 

Duplicated Magazine—Group II 

Tom Tom, Midlothian P. S., Mid- 
lothian, IIl. 


School, 


Lindberg School, 


P. S. No. 74, 
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Old Mill, P. S. No. 139, Forest Hills, 
MY. 

Blue & Gold, P. S. No. 315, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Duplicated Magazine—Group I 

Star, North Tarrytown School, 
North Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Prospect Hill News, 
School, Pelham, N. Y. 

Duplicated Magazine—Group III 

Voice of No. 3, P. S. No. 3, Bell- 
ville, N. J. 

Clarion, St. Bernard School, Sara- 
nac, N. Y. 

Lithographed Magazine 

Three Sixties, P. S. No. 153, Queens, 
MY. 

Rugby Tally-Ho, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prospect Hill 


P. S. No. 135, 





National Humane Society 
Announces Key Award 


The American Humane Education 
Society announces its new annual con- 
test for the most outstanding contri- 
bution to Humane Education. Open 
to all educators, the Society will award 
each year a 14-karat gold key (to be 
known as the National Humane Key), 
inscribed on one side with name and 
date of the winner, and in addition 
two hundred dollars ($200) in War 
Bonds or cash. 

Entries may include projects on a 
humane theme, humane plays or stor- 
ies, original methods of teaching Hu- 
mane Education, theses on Humane 
Education. 

This year’s contest closes April 30, 
1944. All those wishing to enter the 
contest are urged to write at once to 
the National Humane Key Commit- 
tee, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, 
Mass., for entrance blank and rules 
of the contest. 





Advisory Board Members Named 


Names and addresses of the members of the Advisory Board of the Co- 


lumbia Scholastic Press Association are given below. 


Included in the list are 


the chairmen of the eight Divisions of the Association and the past presidents 
of the Advisers Association, together with the present president of the group. 
Members with special interests may save considerable time in correspondence 
if they have any problems relative to their work by writing directly to the chair- 
man of the Division rather than to Association headquarters at Columbia Uni- 


versity. 
Advisory Board Members Named 
ELEMENTARY DIVISION 


Chairman: Raymond S. Michael, Junior High School No. 3, Trenton, N. J. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 


Chairman: 


Boston Road, Bronx, N. Y. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE DIVISION 


Sydney O’Kun, Ridder Junior High School, 173 Street and 


Chairman: Dr. George Dunlap, Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE DIVISION 


Chairman: 


Miss Gladys Lavin, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS DIVISION: 


Chairman: 


Second Street, New York, N. Y. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DIVISION 
J. Kenneth Snyder, York Collegiate Institute, York, Pa. 


Chairman: 


Brother Charles Borromeo, F.S.C., LaSalle Academy, 44 East 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DIVISION 


Chairman: 


Hills, N. Y. 
YEARBOOK DIVISION 


Chairman: 


wood, N. J. 
President of Advisers Association 


Miss Renee Jeanne Fulton, Forest Hills High School, Forest 


Kenneth G. Johnson, Collingswood High School, Collings- 


J. W. Beattie, S. S. Palmer High, Palmerton, Pa. 


Past Presidents of Advisers Association 


Charles F. Troxell, Frankford High, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lambert Greenawalt, Penn High School, York, Pa. 

DeWitt D. Wise, Lt. (j.g.) U. S. Navy, on leave 

Katherine M. E. McCarthy, 11 Hopedale Road, Providence, R. I. 
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Pootry of the Month... 


Spring Games 

Spring is a little girl playing hop- 
scotch. 

Into the farthest corner of the land she 
tosses the announcement of her com- 
ing 

And gaily comes hopping after, always 
careful lest she step on the bound- 
ary-line of some field, 

For then she must wait while her play- 
mate, Winter, takes another turn. 


On the battlefield, Spring is a tired 
old woman. 

She plays no game and is bewildered 
by the bloody terms of the one be- 
fore her. 

The smoke is thick in her throat and 
her eyes ache from the dark spec- 
tacle of death. 

Though she holds out her magic wand, 
the desert will not bloom. 

Ruth Moon 
Cherry and White, The Senior High 
School, Williamsport, Pa. 

Although the second stanza does not 
carry out the game metaphor suggested 
in the title, the poem is most graphic in 
its contrast of spring normally untouch- 
ed by war and one made desolate by war. 


Te eg 
Just Grammy 
Little old woman bent with age, 
Trapped in a rocking chair 
All your days; 
Hair that is white like crystal snow, 
Eyes like a winter’s sky, 
Slow your ways; 
Laughter-wrinkled is your face, 
From warmth of children 
All your days. 
Phoebe Ann Taylor 
Cherry and White, The Senior High 
School, Williamsport, Pa. 
This little bit of imagist verse shows 


appreciation and observation of an every 
day sort of “Grammy.” 


i ifee 
Spring Plowing 

Between the icy days of winter and the 
sunny days of spring, 

The farmer starts his plowing when the 
earth has thawed again. 

In a field of dips and risings he comes 
slowly o’er a hill, 

His loose-hung clothes earth-stained 
and face spotted with dirt. 

As he plows, brown hills of earth roll 
up to mark the long, deep furrows. 

The horse’s speed is never changed; 
he just moves on the same; 

Behind him treads a weary man, tired 
of the long day’s toil; 

And between the sound of chirping 
birds, is heard 

The clank of the plow, making con- 
tact with a stone. 

When the sun begins to settle, he 
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homeward turns 
To get a little rest for his return at 

daylight on the morrow. 

William C. Loyd 
The Critic, E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Here we have a poem really down to 
earth in its treatment of one of the de- 
mands of spring on the tiller of the soil. 
As he appears to us through realistic 
touches, we know that the writer has ob- 
served and pondered on such an individ- 
ual who spends most of his waking hours 
in close contact with the earth in early 
spring. 

i 

Jonquils 
Jonquils, 
Brave Jonquils, 
Standing against the winds of March, 
Knowing love and little children’s feet 

and many storms. 
Year in and year out, 
Against countless odds 
They usher in the Spring; 
They stand erect like sailors— 
Tall and sturdy— 
Doing their silent convoy job 
Until Spring arrives safely 
At her destined port. 
Jonquils, 
Brave Jonquils. 
Loretta Callahan 
The Critic, E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Jonquils in all of their dependability 
have certainly been conjured up right be- 
fore our eyes, not, however, at the ex- 
pense of their aesthetic appeal. 

v v 7 
The Visionary 

He stood on the mountain haloed by a 
cloud, 

Where the storm could rage unpaci- 
fied, 

Where the sun could strike unshad- 
owed. 

There he stood in lofty solitude 

To fill his mind with truth. 


Yet when he found the truth, 

He found it for himself alone; 

For none could climb the path 

He took to gain his height. 

And he, so long in silence with himself, 
So used to nature’s wordless voice, 
Forgot the words of those who dwelt 
Among the shadows at his feet. 


He could not make them understand. 
Catherine Shilson 
Proem, Grosse Pointe High School, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

In this poem there is an unusual per- 
ception and depth of feeling shown for 
the individual who unwittingly has lost 
the common touch. The language of the 
poem is pleasing in its simplicity and 
dignity. 

Bae ae 


Lonely Whistle 


Lonely whistle down the street, 






Off the key and off the beat, 
Nearer it comes and louder it grows, 
And who it is nobody knows, 


Only a haunting little tune, 
Whistled under a misty moon .. . 


And I shall probably never meet 
That lonely whistle down the street. 


Grace Rockhoff 


Proem, Grosse Pointe High School, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


One’s attention is arrested by the 
charm of “only a haunting little tune,” 
such as “Lonely Whistle” strikes up. 


a 
“No Memory of Me” 


If there should be no memory of me, 
Or of the dreams that tore my ach- 
ing head, 
Or of this life I loved, so let it be; 


It shall not hurt at all when I am 


dead 
To be thus utterly forgot. 


But I shall judge my life was not in 
vain 
If I have helped the world great 


loves to know, 
If, from the efforts of my heart and 
brain, 
A tender seed of peace take root and 
grow, 


It shall not hurt to be forgot. 
Gloria Hoffman 


Eastside Criterion, Paterson, N. J. 


More on Honor Roll 


Many advisers of school publica- 
tions have entered the Armed Forces. 
The CSPA Honor Roll is steadily 
growing. Additional names and 
changes of location or rank will be 
printed in subsequent issues upon re- 
ceipt of the information. 


Too Modest? 
The Acting Editor is always 


glad to receive articles of interest 
suitable for publication in The 
Review. 

Many advisers and staff mem- 
bers are far too modest about 
their achievements. Send manu- 
scripts to Association headquar- 
ters, with illustrations, if any are 
available. 

Also desired are any noteworthy 
cuts illustrating any phases of 
school publication work or staff 
activity of interest to readers. 
Proper credit for any contribu- 
tions will be given. 
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Judges Give CSPA Recognition To 230 
Books in Ninth Annual Critique 


ONTINUING its policy of 
awarding Victory Star Cer- 
tificates to those publications 

entered in the CSPA’s Contests which 
have done outstanding work in further- 
ing this nation’s war effort, the Board 
of Judges made awards of these cer- 
tificates to twenty-five of the 230 year- 
books entered in the Ninth Annual 
Yearbook Critique. The patriotic 
theme was predominant throughout 
this year’s entries, and reflected the 
feeling of national unity which has de- 
veloped during the past year. 1943 
saw books entered from as distant 
places as Hawaii and Canada, and 
thirty-three states from coast to coast. 

Revealing a keen grasp of conditions 
is the foreword to the Annual of Mary- 
knoll High, Honolulu, Hawaii: “Amer- 
ican youth fights today in many lands 
to develop character to its fullest 
strength:—physically, intellectual- 
ly, spiritually.” Sentiments closely 
akin to these are found in a typical 
middle western annual. The editors 
point out that “it’s our war” and pro- 
ceed to link the school’s activities with 
the present conflict using such divisions 
as: “We develop strong bodies”, “We 
study to win the war and the peace to 
come.” The roles played by many of 
the schools throughout the country in 
the national Scrap Drives, as well as 
the War Bond drives conducted by the 
government during the past year are 
graphically presented in their year- 
books. Descriptions of the organization 
of Victory Corps, Red Cross clubs and 
other groups of a similar nature in most 
schools occupied a proud place in vir- 
tually every book. 


I N many communities it is pointed 
out that student annuals contain the 
only available photographs of alumni 
in service. These have become prized 
posessions when heroism or death have 
visited the home town. Many schools 
have provided alumni in service with 
copies of this year’s annual. The Wil- 
ton Academy, Wilton, Maine, a boys 
private school with only 166 students, 
sent 150 copies of their yearbook to 
alumni in the armed forces. Other 
schools donated copies to service men 
in a similar manner, the number do- 
noted varying with the number of men 
in service and the budgets provided. 

As in the past, competition in the 
various classes of entries was keen. 
Especially difficult was the awarding 
of Victory Stars, since most of the 
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publications had gone “all out” in de- 
veloping war themes. 


UCH interest is being created 

among CSPA yearbook members 
by plans for the Third Annual “One 
Day Course in Yearbook Production” 
which will be held at Columbia on 
Saturday, October 30. The problems 
of yearbook production under the in- 
evitable restrictions of a war-time econ- 
omy will be discussed. The adapta- 
tion of the books to circumstances cre- 
ated by the war, not only as to content 
or theme but, of great material impor- 
tance, the actual business of printing, 
engraving and paper, will be the key- 
note of the meeting. Helpful sug- 
gestions along these lines will be fur- 
nished the delegates by Mr. William 
Cooke, of the Campus Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, a man long acquainted 
with yearbook problems. Details of 
the Yearbook Conference will be found 
on the back cover of this issue. It will 
be a meeting worth while attending! 


The list of awards follows: 


These publications with a star before their 
names are this year’s Victory Star Award win- 
ners. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED 
CLASSBOOKS 


Group 500 or More 
Medalist 


*SPECTO, South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*EVANSTONIAN, High School, Evanston, IIl. 


First Place 
ELM TREE, High School, New Haven, Conn. 
FUTURA, DUSable High School, Chicago, III. 
LOOM, Textile, High School, New York, N. Y. 


Second Place 
SENIOR CLASSIC, Tilden High, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
MONROVIAN, Monroe High, New York, N.Y. 
a EPI-LOG, Midwood High, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 

CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Worces- 
ter Mass. 

JUNE AURORA, Jefferson High, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Third Place 
QUILL AND HAMMER, Haaren High, New York, 
N. Y 


PERIWINKLE, Walton High, Bronx, N. Y. 

BEAVER, Jamaica High, Jamaica, N. Y. 

THIS IS AMERICA, High School of Commerce, 
New York, N_ Y. 

JANUARY AURORA, Jefferson High, Brooklyn, 
mF 


Fourth Place 
JUNE EPI-LOG, Midwood High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LEGEND, Lafayette High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Group 1,500-2,500 


Medalist 
*MALDONIAN, High School, Malden, Mass. 


First Place 
YEARBOOK, Girls High School, Boston, Mass. 


Second Place 
REFLECTIONS, High School, Danbury, Conn. 


Third Place 
POT O’GOLD, DeVilbiss High, Toledo, Ohio. 
HARDING FOLIO, Harding High, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
Fourth Place 
GARGOYLE, High School, Flushing, N. Y 


Class 1,500 or Less 


Medalist 
*CHRONICLE, Bartlett High, Webster, Mags. 
*RENAISSANCE, Boston College High, Poston, 
Mass. 
Second Place 
RECALL, High School, Quakertown, Pa. 
REDJACKET, East High, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Third Place 
DISTAFF, High School, Sanford, Maine. 


Fourth Place 
LOOKOUT, High School, Derby, Conn. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 
Class 2,500 or More 


Medalist 
*SCHURZONE, Schurz High, Chicago, Ill. 
*WITHROW ANNUAL, Withrow High, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
First Place ; ; 
CLASSICS OF '43, Hughes High, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CRAFTSMAN, Tilden Technical High, Chicago, 


Ill. 
SCIENCE AND CRAFT, Crane Technical High, 

Chicago, Ill. 
*TOM TOM, Central High, Tulsa, Okla. 

Second Place 

RECORD, English High, Boston, Mass. _ 
SCROLL, Henry Snyder High, Jersey City, N. J. 
TRAILMAKER, Bartram High, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Third [lace 
BEACON, Western High, Detroit, Mich. 
EASTERN, Eastern District High, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
PIONEER, Jackson High, St. Albans, N. Y. 


Class 1,500-2,500 


Medalist : 
*CAMPANILE, Wilson High, Long Beach, Calif. 
CINEMA, Lakewood High, Lakewood, Ohio. 
*VIKING, Amundsen High, Chicago, IIl. s 
*WILDCAT, Springfield High, Springfield, Ohio. 


First Place ; 

BLACK AND GOLD, Richard J. Reynolds High, 

Winston-Salem, N. C. t 
COLONIAL, Hempstead High, Hempstead, N. Y. 
EAST HIGH ANNUAL, East Senior High, Rock- 

ford, Ill. 
*FASTI, Chaffey Union High, Ontario, Calif. 
ICARIAN, Gage Park High, Chicago, Il. 
LEGEND, North Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
MURIVIAN, Brookline High, Brookline, Mass. 
RESUME, Springfield High, Springfield, Mo. — 
*SAGAMORE. Roosevelt High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
*SHINGLE, Ballard High, Seattle, Wash. 
*TOTEM, South Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
WIZARD, Fdison High, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Second Place 
BROCKTONIA, Brockton High, Brockton, Mass. 
COMMODORE, Maury High, Norfolk, Va. 
FORESTER, Forest Park High, Baltimore, Md. 
GRIZZLY, Queen Anne High, Seattle, Wash. 
LANTERN, Eastern High, Lansing, Mich. | 
MILESTONE, Philadelphia High School for Girls, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third Place 


Curtis High, Staten Island, 
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MAROON AND WHITE, A. B. Davis High, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. f 

POLARIS, North High, Minneapolis, Minn. 

POT O’ GOLD, South High, Lima, Ohio. 

ROCHELLEAN, New Rochelle High, New Ro- 


chelle, N. Y. 
Fourth Place ‘ 
KELVYNIAN, Kelvyn Park High, Chicago, Ill. 


Class 900-1,500 


Medalist 
THE ACORN, Jefferson Senior High, Roanoke, 


Va. 
*HI-LIFE, Ashland High, Ashland, Ky. s 
THE WEST HIGH ANNUAL, West Senior High. 
Rockford, Ill. 
First Place 5 
*CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Spring- 
field, Mass. « 
THE ECHO, Santa Rosa High, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
JOPLIMO, Senior High, Joplin, Mo. 
THE KNIGHT, Senior High, Collingswood, N. d. 
LEGENDA, Arthur Hill High, Saginaw, Mich 
*MAGICIAN, Central Senior High, Muncie, ind. 
MESSENGER, Durham High, Durham, N. Carolina 
THE OMEGA, Ann Arbor High, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
SUN DIAL, Woodbury High, Woodbury, N. J. 


Second Place 
KARUX, Phillipsburg High, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
THE LANTHORN, Nazareth Academy, Rochester, 


W.. 2. 
THE NAUTILUS, 
South Carolina. 
OIL CAN, Senior High, Oil City, Pa. 
ROSENNIAL, New Castle High, New Castle, Ind. 
WAMPUM, North High, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Third Place 
THE ACADEMY GRADUATE, Newburgh Free 
Academy, Newburgh, N. Y. 
THE FOLIO, Leiwston High, Lewiston, Maine. 


Greenville High, Greenville. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Editorials cee Choice of the Wlonth . . ~. Youth Meditates 


IF WE WERE BOMBED 


__ Guest editorialists this issue are staff members of School Life, Central High 
School, Tulsa, Okla. Selections reveal keen sensitivity to current conditions and 
the place which Education is assuming in the drive toward Victory and the Peace. 
School papers are naturally more serious today. Perhaps the tenor can be under- 
stood when the sage comment of one of the younger generation is considered. 
Said he, “We have aged overnight.” 
4 4 4 
EDUCATION’S MOST VALUABLE APPLICATION 
1S TO PEACE PROBLEMS 
This editorial, published in the September 24, 1943 York High Weekly of York, 


Pa., ably sets forth the vital role Education is playing in the war effort and the part 
it will take in the Peace. 


Once again, as in past Septembers, we are returning to school. For some of 
us, this is our first passage through the portals of William Penn. To others it 
no longer has novelty. But for all of us, it is a practical demonstration of the 
powers of democracy. 

For, as has been more than once demonstrated, the education given freely 
to all in a democracy if of great value in war. Most of all, education has the 
effect of raising the value of the individual. It trains the minds of men to think 
straight and accustoms them to think for themselves. 

This is different from the Fascist idea of an army of automatons, of men 
who act without thinking. However, it is one which has proved and will prove 
the more effective. 

Nevertheless, no matter what the value of education in war, its most val- 
uable application is to the problems of peace. No matter what obstacles a 
country can overcome in war, its accomplishments in peace are the ones that 
count. 

And what can education do for us in peace? First and foremost, it broadens 
the mind of each individual, giving him greater understanding toward his fel- 
low men. Without such understanding and tolerance, peace can never be main- 
tained. 

Secondly, education provides a basis for all achievement. Without under- 
standing what has gone before, man can never advance further. And peace will 
be wasted, if it is not used to fully develop the possibilities of that noble being— 
man. 

Therefore, each of us for whom education is still possible, has an obliga- 
tion to extend his knowledge and to utilize this knowledge to become a thinker 
and a pioneer. 


CHANGES IN WARTIME 


By Betty Helen McClelland 
“School Life,” Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 

As the excitement and confusion of starting a new school year subside, it 
seems only natural that we look about us for changes since we were last here 
a short summer ago. 

The halls are a bit more crowded than previously, reminding us that the 
scores of new faces popping up are part of the influx of defense workers who 
have swarmed to our city in search of financial prosperity. Through the open 
window comes the audible ring of hammers and the chewing sound of saws as 
workmen across the street turn old houses into homes for some of these people. 

In material things we notice that even the very notebooks and pencils have 
new uniforms of plastic to replace the former metal ones. Since the new erasers 
leave tell-tale marks, there must be a definite effort to cut down on mistakes. 
Scarcity of rubber bands and paper clips has called forth many ingenious 
schemes. Even the paper on which we write is inferior to that of last year. 

Change has come with the fact that now Mary and Joe are either walking 
to and from school or commuting by bus; there is no more of Mama pulling 
up in the family car and spilling students at the doors of the building, returning 
every evening to gather them up again. Such things as these have made 
changes in our lives, but they are material alterations that have been taken in 
our stride. 

There is one change which can not be taken in our stride completely. It’s 
that strange emptiness that strikes the strings of the human heart so violently 
that the vibrations are felt in one’s very soul, an emptiness that once was filled 
with stalwart young manhood, carefree, yet determined to enlist. These former 
classmates are even more determined in their jobs than ever, though scattered, 
like seasoning in food, to all parts of the globe. They are struggling to protect 
certain American foundations from change. 


Eighr 


By David Hudson 

“School Life”, Central High School, 

Tulsa, Okla. 

What would you do if Tulsa were 
to have an air raid? What would you 
do if an incendiary bomb fell into 
your living room? What would you 
do if someone in your family were in- 
jured? 

Air raids are terrifying things. One 
raid on Tulsa not only would demor- 
alize Tulsans, but would lower the 
morale of the nation as a whole, Tulsa 
being an inland city. If we were un- 
prepared for an air raid and if the 
enemy created a large amount of dam- 
age, the Axis would repeat the raid 
many times, completely destroying 
Tulsa. This was the fate of Coventry. 
Tulsa, unlike Coventry, is a major 
military objective. Much could be ac- 
complished by raiding Tulsa. For these 
reasons we must be prepared. 

There are tricks in the new enemy 
incendiary bombs. Some have explos- 
ives that go off after three or four 
minutes of burning. If they are im- 
properly handled, an arm or a leg may 
be called your last remains as you are 
buried. Properly handled they are not 
dangerous. Stand prepared. Learn to 
handle them in the Messenger Corps. 

If your father or mother were in- 
jured, what would you do? Would 
you stand by and scream for help? A 
few seconds may mean the difference 
between life and death. A broken leg, 
a fractured rib, a bad cut, shock: do 
you know how to take care of these 
chings? 

There is a great demand for mes- 
sengers now. Six hundred are needed 
desperately. If you are not a mes- 
senger, why not spend a few of your 
leisure hours preparing for the job 
ahead of you? You can register at 
the OCD headquarters at 318 South 
Boulder. There are courses in gas de- 
fense, fire defense, first aid, and the 
general course, all of which must be 
completed in order to be a certified 
messenger. There can never be too 
many messangers, but there are too 
few. Join today and be the soldier on 
the home front, just as important as 
the soldier on the battlefront. 


LET’S PREPARE FOR FUTURE 
From Colls-High News, Collingsworth, 


N. J 
In countless instances seniors of last 
June’s graduating class, especially 


boys, were caught unaware and unpre- 
pared by the sudden changes in world 
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Capt. Joseph M. Murphy, Stationed in Texas, 
Gets Nine Army Air Corps Assignments 


O many letters addressed to the 

Association have contained re- 
quests for information about Capt. 
Joseph M. Murphy, founder and di- 
rector, that The Review presents this 
summary of his activities since he re- 
ceived his commission in the Army Air 


Corps, in December, 1942. 


Capt. Murphy reported to Miami 
Beach, Fla., for six weeks of basic 
training, December 26, upon compara- 
tively short notice which gave him but 
little time to arrange Association af- 
fairs so that they would run smoothly 
in his indefinite absence. 

Upon completion of his training, he 
was assigned to Washington, D. C., to 
do liaison work between the CAA and 
the Army. During this period he was 
able to visit Association offices a few 
times and renew acquaintances. At the 
time of the last Convention, March 11, 
12, 13, he was given permission by the 
Army to deliver a few talks to the Con- 
vention delegates, all of whom, espe- 
cially the advisers, welcomed him 
heartily because of his many years of 
Association work. Because he was 
present as an Army officer under Army 
orders, he was not able to participate 
as freely in Convention activities as he 


might have wished. 
URING the latter part of the 


spring he made an extensive tour 
of educational institutions throughout 
the East, speaking in many high schools 
to explain to students the advantages 
of joining the Air Corps. Following 
this assignment, he made a similar tour 
of colleges in the southeastern states, 
this time inspecting the colleges to de- 
termine how they met certain require- 
ments set up by the Air Corps for stu- 
dents in training. 

About July 5 he was assigned to 
Randolph Field, Texas, for College 
Training Detachment work. <A_ two- 
week period of becoming familiar with 
his new duties was followed by his as- 
signment on July 17 to the 308th CTD 
at Texas A. and M., College Station, 
Texas. Six weeks of intensive work 
with this group followed. His last job 
there was Director of Military Train- 
ing, with the academic, military, physi- 
cal training, and flying training of 
about 1,000 men under his direction. 
A few days after his arrival, a broken 
finger sustained when he slipped in a 
shower, handicapped him somewhat, 
but did not prevent him from taking 
a few flying lessons and getting his 
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Capt. Joseph M. Murphy 


first ride on horseback when he at- 
tended a Texas rodeo! He says that 
he prefers terra firma, but may be in- 
duced to attempt both the foregoing 
experiences again. 

Early in September he was trans- 
ferred to Austin College, Sherman, in 
the northern part of Texas, away north 





Editorials 
(Continued from Page 8) 


events during the last few school 
years. The drafting of eighteen-year- 
old boys, the most drastic influence, 
has disrupted many a carefully planned 
college career. Radical transforma- 
tions of peace-time industries into 
those of war have changed many a 
chosen occupation. 

The majority of these cases of un- 
preparedness were unavoidable be- 
cause of the suddenness of the changes. 
However, what “those who have gone 
before” learned by experience will en- 
able this year’s senior class to prepare 
for any eventuality. Those who ex- 
pect to enter the armed forces should 
make the most of science and mathe- 
matics. They should take advantage of 
pre-induction courses which will aid 
them in industry as well as in the serv- 
ices. Since advancement in any field 
depends on ability and general apti- 
tude, the entire high school course 
should be mastered with thoroughness 
and seriousness. 


of Dallas and close to the Oklahoma 
line, for duty with the 77th CTD. By 
the time this is read he will undoubt- 
edly have been transferred to some 
other location, as the Austin College 
assignment was termed only temporary. 


RUE to his active nature, he has 

managed to have a number of im- 
portant jobs gravitate his way. A late 
letter states that he was, at the time 
of writing, Adjutant, Personnel Off- 
cer, Bonds and Insurance Officer, Pro- 
vost Marshal, Postel Officer, Fire Mar- 
shal, and held two other posts in ad- 
dition—a total of nine. 

Reports from other sources indicate 
that officers and men esteem him high- 
ly, a fact which will not be unexpected 
news to his school press friends. He 
has been frequently mentioned in the 
San Antonio papers, the Houston pa- 
pers, and the Texas A. and M. daily 
publication. 

The interval between the time of this 
writing and the reading makes it im- 
possible to state his exact whereabouts 
at this time. 


Uncle Sam Gets CSPAA 
Office Assistants 


The Association lost five valuable 
members of the office staff during the 
spring and summer, four of them to 
Uncle Sam. The fifth has moved to 
a new location. 

Jack Meyers is now at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, study- 
ing medicine under the Army’s ASTP 
program. 

Mario De Orchis was a corporal with 
the Army in Sicily as a member of 
AMG at last reports. AMG is the 
military organization which is taking 
over the military government of occu- 
pied areas. 

James E. Herlihy is a midshipman 
in U.S.N.R. Training Course at Co- 
lumbia University. He will be grad- 
uated in November. 

Daniel Hourihan is a student under 
the V-12 program of the U.S.N.R. 

Mrs. Jane A. Huffman, who handled 
much of the Association correspon- 
dence for the past two years, has 
moved to Houston, Texas, where her 
husband is a geologist with an oil com- 


pany. 

Gene Sillman and William Carmody 
are the two mainstays of the office at 
the present time. 


Nine 


Features. of. the Month 


“The thoughts of youth are long, 


long thoughts.” At least this is true 
in the Bronx, New York. The staff 
of The Tower, Morris High School, 
have selected three articles and a bit 
of verse in which young writers strain 
for the long view. 


Thoughts On Growing Old 


I have been in existence for seven- 
teen years. I am very young. Yet the 
thing I fear most, even above death, 
is old age. I fear and hate the thought 
of growing old. 

This fear does not seem illogical to 
me, but it is apparently not shared by 
many of my age. They argue that at 
seventeen one has little reason to be 
apprehensive. Perhaps, but I have no- 
ticed how rapidly the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of my life have be- 
come part of the first fifteen. 

People, amused by my foolishness, 
say, “We will grant that the years 
move swiftly. Even so, is age that 
monstrous? Is it so much to be 
feared?” 

“Yes, infinitely,” I answer. 

Then people become angrily scorn- 
ful. “Silly fool,” they say, “don’t you 
realize that with age comes wisdom; 
that and the realization of calmness 
and serenity? Don’t you know that 
youth is almost always unhappy in its 
bewilderment, and that age is happy 
in its tranquility? Can’t you see that 
only with advanced years comes the 
achievement of internal peace?” 

No doubt these people are right. 
No doubt internal peace does come 
to those who are old. But I don’t 
crave internal peace; if impetuosity 
died I would grieve for it; and what 
good is wisdom when it is no longer 
needed? 

With the departure of my youth 
would go so many wonderful, trivial 
things, such as the freedom of being 
unconventional; the satisfaction of fa- 
tigue; or the delicious fear of that 
which is mysterious and unknown; the 
idealism and the courage to forget 
self in the creation of a new and bet- 
ter world; things that age in its wis- 
dom would explain with profundity, 
and therefore destroy. Those are the 
things that I would miss so terribly 
that I shall try not to think again of 
the consequences that the years bring. 

David Adelman 
The Portfolio, William Howard Taft, 
Bronx, N. Y. 
ois -¢ 
Beauty 

Can you visualize beauty, 

Not knowing it? 

Can your eyes see in the dark? 


Ten 


Picture death! 

Is it black and morbid 

Or does it glow? 

Shall we ever know? 

Beauty exists in the mind; 

It is anything lined with our beliefs. 


Adolph Kornhauser 
The Tower, Morris High, Bronx, N. Y. 


e Oe e 
In An Apple Orchard 


I happen to dislike all big cities, and 
the bigger they are, the more I dislike 
them. Yet, since the Fates never seem 
to take personal likes and dislikes into 
consideration, I used to have to spend 
ten months of each year in a large 
city before I came to the United 
States. But I really did not mind very 
much, because all through those long 
months I could look forward to the 
remaining two, which to me were so 
pleasant that there was joy in merely 
looking forward to them. For it was 
in the summer that I traveled south 
to my Grandmother’s and lived in her 


apple orchard. 


There was a medley of colors in this 
apple orchard, those of the red and 
gold apples, and those of hundreds of 
flowers that had never been planted 
there, but which, in this warm climate, 
had invaded the garden with all their 
loveliness. These flowers, lovely as 
they were, were unwelcome because 
they took nourishment away from the 
trees, and had converted the orchard 
into a flower garden. There was a med- 
ley of scents, too, the delicious bitter- 
sweet fragrance of apples that had 
fallen to the ground and were roast- 
ing in the hot sun; the perfume of wild 
roses, and the still stronger spice of 
clover and new-mown hay. And when 
I lay in a hammock that was hung 
between two apple trees, the low, dull 
drone of the bumble bees and the in- 
cessant, monotonous concert of the 
grasshoppers, added to the heavy 
odors, lulled me into a kind of trance. 


That particular condition is the 
pleasantest I have yet experienced. It 
is better than being awake; better than 
being asleep, and the strangest thing 
about it is that the somewhat unpleas- 
ant knowledge or consciousness of be- 
ing oneself is almost completely lost. 
One contemplates life, and its troubles 
and joys, with complete detachment, 
just as a person might look at some- 
thing which interests him, but which 
he knows does not affect him in the 
least. I have learned in my Grand- 
mother’s orchard that it is a great 
thing to be able thus to escape from 
one’s own worried, prejudiced, narrow- 
minded litle self, and then to be able 





to consider a serious personal problem 
as though it were another’s—none of 
one’s business, to be sure; just happen- 
ed to be interested 


All this was long ago. Now I live 
in a big city, the biggest on earth, so 
far away from my garden that I can 
no longer visit it when summer comes. 
It is odd that with those teeming mil- 
lions around me, I often feel lonelier 
than I did in the orchard, where my 
only companions were animals, books, 
and my thoughts and dreams. Those 
last I miss above all. Only under an 
apple tree, with the bright, hot sun 
beating down on me from a cloudless 
sky, can I dream, and dreaming, be 
completely happy. 

If it were not for the Red Cross, that 
great, kind Mother who even now 
keeps us in contact with what we love, 
I should be completely cut off from 
my little paradise overseas. As it is, 
I hear only an occasional brief mes- 
sage, such as, “Saw first flower, a prim- 
rose, today,” or “Pair of orioles built 
nest in favorite apple tree,” words 
which make my yearning even greater 
through their very brevity. 


Though I hardly hope ever to see 
that dear spot again, I trust that what- 
ever comes after life may be somewhat 
like an orchard, my Grandmother’s ap- 
ple orchard. 

Brigitta Sorer 
The Fort, Walton High, Bronx, N. Y. 
: + 
God and the Snowflakes 


It seemed, as I gazed out of the 
window into the swirling mass of crys- 
tals, that God was near me. I looked 
down the street and saw, in the blurred 
storm, a tiny black cross on a glitter- 
ing white house, and I thought. 

I thought of how man fought with 
man, beast and nature; how man con- 
trived to use the elements for himself, 
to use beasts for his own purposes, and 
to profit at the expense of a brother; 
and I thought of how some great, all- 
powerful Being controlled man and his 
destiny, no matter how much man 
fought and struggled. I thought of 
how the Power appeared to mock us 
by making it snow when He made it 
to snow, not when man wished it might 
snow. 

And I thought of all the little 
churches, big cathedrals, pious syna- 
gogues and fiery mosques which at- 
tempted to give man a notion of God. 
And as I saw the snow beautifying the 
ugly tenements, and the picturesque 
church, I knew that not only cross, nor 
star, nor crescent signified God’s home. 
For God’s home is everywhere. God 
is in the infinite heavens and the in- 
finite earth; He is in the infinite soul 
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Memos for Advisers 


By J. W. BEATTIE 


‘President of CSPAA 


In this first issue of The School Press 
Review we hope to give advisers some 
“food for thought.” More than that, 
almost every item will demand active 
cooperation from experienced advisers 
throughout the country. 


Of course advisers are extremely 
busy people. But they are also very 
capable and ingenious people when it 
comes to solving problems. Your ex- 
periences along some of the lines sug- 
gested may be most helpful for new- 
comers to the field of school journal- 
ism. Therefore, we urge you to write 
to let us know about your accomplish- 
ments so that we can fill this page, as 
well as the Advisers Association Bulle- 
tins, with progressive, patriotic, up-to- 
date ideas. 

We want your help! 

Jo 


Quite a number of advisers, former- 
ly active members of the Advisers As- 
sociation, are now in uniform, serving 
the United States at home and abroad. 
Every one of these should be listed on 
the honor roll of the Association. If 
the former adviser in your school is 
now in the service, won’t you please 
list name, rank, and service, as well as 
former position, and send the informa- 
tion to CSPAA? Special honors and 
citations awarded to any of these for- 
mer advisers will be of particular in- 
terest. 

so OK 

Plans are well under way for the an- 
nual Fall Conference of advisers and 
editors. Present conditions make it 
more necessary than ever that advisers 
get together to consider mutual prob- 
lems of general interest. Discussion 
will probably center around the ques- 
tion of what school publications can 
and should do to aid in the Victory 
Drive. Advisers are invited to mail 
special questions or suggestions for the 
meeting to the Association office. So 
far as possible, these will receive first 
consideration. 

Joi 


Grandpa lived for years without elec- 
tric lights. But he’d have enjoyed life 
so much more if he had had them. 

Dad reached middle age without 
hearing a radio. But he’s had a lot 
more pleasure recently. 

Some teachers in charge of school 
publications have been “getting by” for 
years without the help of the Advisers 
Association. But they would have had 
a much easier task if they had made 
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use of the helps which the association 
can cffer because many advisers work 
together. 

If you have not yet associated your- 
self with the other adviser-members, or 
if you have neglected to renew your 
membership, send your fifty-cent fee 
now. Don’t miss any of the advan- 
tages of membership: Monographs, 
bulletins, special prices on publication 
aids, meetings, and a share in pro- 
moting the interests of a most valuable 
student activity. 





This article, by Mr. J. W. Beat- 
tie, is one of series planned for the 
coming school year, each one to be 
done by one of the Divisional 
Chairmen of the Association. 

In this way, the divisional chair- 
men will have the opportunity of 
speaking to their members through 
the pages of The Review. 





Advisers to a wide variety of publi- 
cations have been invited to share in 
preparation of Bulletins for the cur- 
rent year. The general theme is “Place 
of the School Press in the Victory 
Drive.” What are student writers do- 
ing to promote this drive? What more 
can they do? What new ideas can be 
suggested for patriotic school press ac- 
tivities? 

If you have any worthwhile, work- 
able suggestions, send them along so 
that they may be shared with many 


others. 
OK 


What has been done by the school 
press to curtail expenditures of money 
and materials? 

Every publication has undoubtedly 
felt the pinch of reduced revenues, and 
your experiences in meeting the situa- 
tion will be most helpful to others. 

so 

If there is a school press meeting 
in your area, won’t you please make 
sure a speaker is scheduled to present 
information about the Name-A-Bomb- 
er campaign? The nearest War Fi- 
nance Division of the Treasury De- 
partment will certainly be willing to co- 
operate. 

so 

Incidentally, the Treasury Depart- 
ment is eager to have new material 
which has been found useful in pro- 
moting sales of bonds and stamps. If 
your staff has originated and published 


any unusual cartons, jingles, parodies, 
limericks, poems, or features of any 
sort, send a copy to the CSPA office 
and it will be forwarded to the proper 
Treasury Department officials for con- 
sideration. 

The best of this student-created ma- 
terial will be used in publicity releases 
of the Treasury Department, and full 
credit will be given to the author, the 
publication, and the school. 

This is a splendid opportunity for 
capable members of your staff to bring 
their work before a national audience. 

Jo KK 

Every adviser will want to read the 
article prepared for the October 
“Schools at War” bulletin by Charles 
F. Troxell, Acting Director of CSPA. 
It is filled with valuable ideas you real- 
ly can’t afford to miss. If your school 
is not on the Treasury Department’s 
mailing list, write for a copy. 


BOOKS 


JOURNALISTIC PRACTICE, by 
John M. Gran, North Central Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. 75 
cents per copy or 65 cents in lots of 
twelve or more. 

The author of this laboratory man- 
ual has been adviser of the Monroe 
Monitor, Monroe High School, St. 
Paul, and is now the adviser of the 
paper at Humboldt High School. His 
interest in publications has been contin- 
uous since his school days at Mechanic 
Arts High School, St. Paul. 

This is not a textbook, but is to be 
used with whatever textbooks or other 
materials are available. By means of 
numerous and varied assignments, the 
student is led through sets of practical 
exercises in 43 fields of school publi- 
cation topics. Material is so designed 
that the workbook may be made to 
serve a year or a semester. 

One of the purposes of the book 
is to lighten the load of initiating a 
group of beginners while directing a 
school paper. Directions at the head 
of each division should assist the pupil 
to proceed with the work without ex- 
cessive use of teacher time. 


Coming Events 
(Continued from Page 1) 


meetings for the duration—Lester Getzloe, School 
of Journalism, Ohio State University. 

New England Interscholastic Press Association 
of Boston University—-No meetings for duration— 
Prof. Max R. Grossman, president, 685 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston. 

Scholastic Press Guild of Greater Cincinnati— 
Inactive—Miss Hazel L. Koppenhoefer, 2702 Strat- 
ford Ave., Cincinnati. 

Southern Interscholastic Press Association— 
Suspended for duration—-C. Harold Lanck, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington. 

Western New York Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation—-No convention for duration, ratings of 


publications carried on by mail—David E. Peu- 
geot, Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo. 
Wisconsin High School Editors Conference— 1943 


conference cancelled—Prof. Grant M. Hyde, Direc- 
tor, School of Journalism, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 


Elever 


American Education Week 
Observed November 7 to 13 


American Education Week will be 
observed from Sunday, November 7, 
through Saturday, November 13. As 
in past years, each day of the week has 
been given a specific designation. 

Daily topics are as follows: Educa- 
tion for World Understanding-—Sun- 
day, November 7; Education for 
Work, Monday, November 8; Educa- 
tion for the Air Age, Tuesday, No- 
vember 9; Education to Win and Se- 
cure the Peace, Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 10; Education for World Citizen- 
ship, Thursday, November 11; Meet- 
ing the Emergency in Education, Fri- 
day, November 12; Education for 
Sound Health, Saturday, November 
iS, 

The week is sponsored jointly by the 
National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the United States 
Office of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The NEA offers twenty-eight items 
to schools to assist in their celebration 
of the twenty-third observance. These 
include individual items such as post- 
ers, stickers, leaflets, manuals, a hand- 


book, and several plays, as well as four 
packets, each of which is designed for 
kindergarten-primary, elementary, jun- 
ior high and senior levels, respectively. 
Any of these may be ordered from 
the NEA offices, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. A moderate 
charge is made for any of these ma- 
terials. 

Also available are a movie trailer, 
mats for newspapers and magazines, 
and a poster done in regulation sten- 
cil for mimeographing. 

Stressing the crisis through which 
American schools are passing, Ameri- 
can Education Week will be of utmost 
significance in 1943. The NEA re- 
quests special attention to the observ- 
ance this year on the part of the edu- 
cational press, which can assist greatly 
in assuring its success. 

“A better understanding of the con- 
tribution the schools are making to the 
war effort and to the winning of the 
peace is imperative if the schools are 
not to suffer even more than they 
have,” states Lyle W. Ashby, associate 
director of American Week. 





The March of Books 


‘By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Lecturer, University of California 


OU can’t keep good ideas down. 

When it comes to originating 

ideas, nobody has a priority. 
When it comes to developing them, 
nobody can set a ceiling. Nor can they 
be rationed in a democracy. 

Books prove that ideas can’t be 
frozen. They defy roll-backs and regi- 
mentation. Annually in the United 
States they march forth on the intel- 
lectual front in more than 9,000 differ- 
ent volumes. 

Consider recent books about jour- 
nalism and journalists. Outstanding 
among them is Leland D. Case’s sec- 
ond revision of Editing the Day’s 
News published by Macmillan. It 
should be in every staff library. 

The able editor of The Rotarian 
Magazine, Case presents in readable 
form the modern principles of news 
evaluation, copy editing, headline 
writing, newspaper makeup, press pho- 
tography, and related subjects. 

Intended primarily for university 


Twelve 


journalism students, Editing the Day’s 
News is an excellent reference for high 
school journalists. And if they are in- 
terested in newspaper careers, they will 
benefit also by its sound guidance as 
well as its authoritative instruction. 

Among the more provocative books 
on journalism is Kenneth Stewart’s 
News Is What We Make It published 
by Houghton Mifflin. It has much to 
say that should be said about the mis- 
sion of the press. At the same time 
it is enlivened with reminiscenses that 
will appeal to young readers. 

A case history in what Hitler’s re- 
gime has done to the German press 
is reported in The Rise and Fall of the 
House of Ullstein, the story of a great 
publishing house ruined by the Nazis. 
It is published by Simon & Schuster. 

Publicity is explored in Avarell 
Broughton’s The New Profession pub- 
lished by Dutton’s. It is among the 
more important books dealing with a 
journalistic occupation about which 





high school students know very little. 


INCE the writer of this column— 
with Professor Roland E. Wolse- 
ley of Northwestern University—is re- 
sponsible for Exploring Journalism 
published by Prentice-Hall, no review 
will be presented here. As a matter 
of information, however, it may be 
noted that it surveys the social, tech- 
nical, and vocational aspects of mod- 
ern journalism. 

Incidentally, Professor Wolseley, 
also a former newspaperman, is the 
compiler of The Journalist’s Book- 
shelf. This annotated and selected 
bibliography of United States journal- 
ism has been praised widely as an ex- 
cellent example of sound and scholarly 
research. Every school newspaper ad- 
viser should have a copy. 

Among other books exploring jour- 
nalists may wish to examine are Done 
with Mirrors by Jack Hasty, Public 
Relations in War and Peace by Rex 
F. Harlow, Publicity—-How to Plan, 
Produce and Place It by Herman M. 
Baus, The Rape of Radio by Robert 
West, and How to Be a Newspaper- 
man by Neil MacNeil. 

War correspondents, of course, con- 
tinue to produce fascinating books 
about the global war. Among them 
Guadalcanal Diary by Richard Tregas- 
kis, Tokyo Record by Otto D. Tolis- 
chus, We Cannot Escape History by 
John T. Whitaker, Torpedo 8 by Ira 
Wolfert, But Soldiers Wondered Why 
by Frank Gervasi are interesting sam- 
ples. Henry C. Cassidy’s Moscow 
Dateline and Betty Wason’s Miracle 
in Hellas also are notable. 

The March of Books has been be- 
gun as an informal column dealing 
with news and views on current jour- 
nalism books. Suggestions from read- 
ers will be welcomed. Space limita- 
tions, of course, prevent lengthy ap- 
praisal of books to be evaluated. 

Here’s a final note to high school 
staffs. Why not publish reviews regu- 
larly in your newspaper? The well- 
rounded student newspaper cannot 
overlook its readers’ interest in cur- 
rent books, films, records, and various 
forms of entertainment. Already the 
better school papers are publishing in- 
teresting reviews, some of which truly 
are outstanding. 

Adviser of The Siren, Stamford, 
Conn., High School is now Mrs. Jane 
Kingston, who has taken the place of 
Carlton H. Larrabee, who has joined 
the Army. 


Jacob Graham, adviser of The Mon- 
rovian, Monroe High School, New 
York, died enroute to the hospital, 
after he was stricken while teaching 
classes, June 30, 1943. 
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Why Not Start Now? 


By 


AVE you ever wanted to be a 
news photographer? Haven’t 
you wished that you could be in 

on the kill at all the big stories of the 
day? If so, why not start in school? 
Since it is a well known fact that most 
schools need news photographers for 
their school papers, the only problem 
is how to get started. 


The camera club forms an excellent 
medium for entrance into that select 
group which runs the pictorial depart- 
ment of the school publications. If 
the school supports a class book, it is 
the duty of the camera club to supply 
the hundred odd pictures needed. 
Sports, human interest, special events, 
unexpected happenings, features, clubs 
—all these form suitable material for 
a class book. While working on these 
shots in the school darkroom, you will 
be able to familiarize yourself with the 
methods in vogue in your school and 
get acquainted with the other fellows. 
Watch for the unusual, the tricky, the 
unexpected, and once having snapped 
it, offer only the best of your works 
to the photo editor of your school 
paper, and hope that he can use it. 


Eventually opportunity will knock, 
and you will get a special assignment. 
A typical one may be that of a club— 
for instance, a shot of the chemistry 
club. The first step is to contact the 
teacher in charge and arrange for a 
time. When you arrive, direct the stu- 
dents, especially the officers, to take 
their proper place in the setup. In a 
picture of this type a careful balance 
must be maintained between the para- 
phernalia and the students. Since, in 
this case, the apparatus is of almost 
equal importance with the students, it 
must be made to stand out clearly and 
distinctly. Choose a camera angle 
which will make the apparatus and the 
bodies connectional, and form an in- 
teresting frame for the heads. Last 
but not least, remember to get a cap- 
tion. No matter what picture you take, 
remember that a title and the names 
of the people in it are necessary for 
the picture to be of value. 


N° matter what picture you are 
taking, the main point to bear in 
mind is that it must tell a story. If 
the assignment deals with General Or- 
ganization officers, let them be looking 
over an appropriation. A teacher with 
a book, an athlete with a ball, or a 
dramatic student on the stage are all 
examples of injecting narration into 
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your shots. In photographing action 
at a ball game, the trick is to locate 
the point of highest interest. In base- 
ball a favored spot is between third 
and home, where the photographer can 
be ready to catch either a slide into 
third or a close play at the plate. Bas- 
ketball, though, offers a slightly more 
complex problem. Under the oppo- 
nent’s basket will usually prove the 
most fruitful spot unless your team 
is particularly weak. In such an event 
snap the action under your own basket 
instead. A spot under your opponent’s 





Mr. Slater’s article should be 
most helpful to the many boys 
(and girls) who are interested in 
producing good photographs to 
be made into cuts for their school 
publications. 

Current restrictions on the use 
of photographic materials make it 
essential that the amateur photog- 
rapher get the maximum value 
from every bit of film and other 
equipment. 





basket is usually more valuable, how- 
ever, since this will enable you to catch 
the faces of the players on your team 
as they head down the court. A van- 
tage point of excellence for a change 
may prove to be from above, in the 
event that your gym has a balcony or 
overhead track. No matter where you 
shoot from, however, you will usually 
find that the best point of focus is at 
the basket or on a spot on the court 
directly in front of the foul line. 

As in all forms of photography, the 
correct equipment is of the utmost im- 
portance. While a film pack or cut 
film camera is not essential, a camera 
from which the film can be removed 
after each shot without too much film 
loss is quite invaluable. As an exam- 
ple, the Argus thirty-five millimeter 
camera may be opened in the dark- 
room, the exposed film cut off, and the 
roll started again with the loss of only 
two or three frames. A range finder 
is useful for quick focusing, but I al- 
ways feel safer after having focused 
with my ground glass. In any event, 
either ground glass or range finder 
focusing is essential for the degree of 
sharpness needed in news work. 

Of course it goes without saying that 
a syncronized flash gun is an absolute 
must. I place my Abby electromatic 


gun invariably on the side of the cam- 
era. By this method I am assured of 
an even all over exposure. I find also 
that the number five midget bulbs are 
the best for my work. Not only are 
they portable, (I am able to carry five 
conveniently in each pocket) but they 
are cheap and give adequate light for 
almost every purpose. I have made 
shots at fifty feet in an auditorium 
which was lighted only by dim sun- 
light from the window, and obtained 
perfect results at F. 6.3. The addition 
of a sunshade for use on each and 
every shot rounds out the general 
equipment necessary for school news 
work. I have seen boys use every 
type of camera from a thirty-five milli- 
meter Argus to a Speed Graphic and 
get shots which were uniformly good. 
Remember that it is not so much the 
camera as the photographer which de- 
termines the outcome of a picture. 

Although extreme speed will, as a 
rule, not be required of the school 
photographer, it is still advisable to get 
your pictures out with a minimum of 
time and energy. In our school we 
use, therefore, a D 11 developer in a 
three section tank. The solutions, in- 
cluding a stop bath, are left at all 
times in the tank, and it is always 
ready for immediate use when we come 
in from an assignment. Most schools 
have a standard size print such as five 
by seven which they prefer to use for 
making cuts. It will be well, therefore, 
to make your prints also meet this size 
in order to save time and trouble. 


I have found that slightly flat prints 
make better cuts when the newspaper 
is printed on cheap stock, thus it will 
be well to check on the proper con- 
trast for best results on the paper your 
school uses. Above all never destroy a 
negative. Time and time again I have 
received calls for a certain print 
months after it was taken, and I have 
formed, therefore, the habit of filing 
every negative, good or bad, in antici- 
pation of such a call. 

The experience gained in a position 
on the photography staff of a school 
newspaper will prove invaluable 
throughout your photographic work. 
You will be better able to deal with all 
types of subjects and to meet any 
emergency later on. Of course you 
may not step right off your school 
paper onto the staff of a metropolitan 
daily, but at least you have received 
the best possible start and a store of 
knowledge which will aid you forever. 
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CSPA Again Co-operates On 


Christmas Seal Sale 


The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation is once more happy to co- 
operate with the National Tubercu- 
losis Association in its annual sale of 
Christmas seals. 


Writes Ellen Lovell, Acting Direc- 
tor. Public Relations, “The help you 
have given our Christmas Seal Sale in 
the past has been very important and 
is deeply appreciated by our 2,000 
local associations. 

“The annual Christmas Seal Sale, 
which opens on November 22 and con- 
tinues until Christmas, is the sole sup- 
port of the tuberculosis associations. 
This year’s campaign is the most im- 
portant that we have ever held because 
of the threatened wartime rise in tu- 
berculosis now facing this country.” 

This is the thirty-seventh annual 
campaign of this highly successful as- 
sociation. 


A folder accompanying Miss Lovell’s 
letter states that several electros are 
available to magazines free of charge, 
and that any or all of several maga- 
zine articles summarized in the folder 
will be furnished free of charge. Spe- 
cial information for editorial comment 
will be furnished on request. 


Any school editors or advisers in- 
terested in promoting this work or in 
obtaining the materials should write 
to National Tuberculosis Association, 


1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Electros are available in three styles 
or designs, each of which is produced 
in two sizes: four inches by five and 
three-quarters and seven inches by ten. 
A reproduction of Style C appears at 
the bottom of this page. An electro 
of the 1943 seal is also available in a 





Personals... 


Lieut. Edgar W. Wilson, former ad- 
viser of the Dobbins Ink Spot, Dob- 
bins Vocational School, Philadelphia, 
Pa., was married to Miss Margaret L. 
Houston, June 30, 1943, in German- 
town, Philadelphia. 


Joseph Caulfield, former adviser of 
The Buzz, Junior High School No. 3, 
Trenton, N. J., was inducted into the 
Army, but no information has been re- 
ceived as to his present location. Mrs. 
Evelyn R. Dowler has succeeded him 
as adviser. 
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two-inch by two and three-quarter size, 
suitable for single columns of a news- 
Paper. 

The first of three magazine articles 
available is “Post-War TB Control” 
(650 words) by Howard W. Blakeslee, 
science editor, Associated Press; the 
second is entitled “Tuberculosis in 
Wartime” (520 words) by Dr. Iago 
Galdston, and the third is ‘Santa 
Claus’ Idea” (735 words) by John Riis, 
of the Richmond News-Leader, Rich- 
mond, Va. Mr. Riis is the son of Jacob 
A. Riis, the man who suggested that 
the United States adopt the Christmas 
seal, first thought of by a Danish pos- 
tal clerk as a means of raising money 
to fight tuberculosis. 






Features... 


(Continued from Page 10) 


and the infinite body. He is every- 
where and He is everything. Your 
god is money—and money is god. 
Your god is beauty—all beauty is God. 


God is what a man thinks he is. 
And yet... 


I know that God is all. When I 
look into the endless heavens, I feel 
His Presence; when I put my face to 
the soft cool grass, I am with Him; 
when my feet tramp through crunching 
snowbeds, my soul flies on feathery 
flakes with Him; when I sleep I am 
merged with Him. 


I thought of God; how He works 
despite man and his frenzies, where He 
is and who He is and what He means 
for me—while the snow fell. 


Joseph Carlstein 
The Tower, Morris High, Bronx, N. Y. 










it's Santas 
favorite 
charity / 










































E’VE never asked Santa 

Claus what bis favor- 
ite charity is, but we'd bet 
the old fellow would 
chuckle: ‘“‘Why, Christmas 
Seals, of course!’’ 

You see, these little Seals 

ive the greatest gift of all— 
health, ife itself. As long 
as Santa can remember, the 
American people have made 
this a part of their Christmas 
giving — in depression and 
prosperity, in peacetime and 
war. 

This year our needs are 
doubly great—because a 
wartime rise in tuberculosis 
must be prevented. So, make 
sure that every letter and 
package carried by Santa is 
stamped with your Christmas 
gift to mankind—and please 
send in your contribution 















































BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Because of the importance of the above 
message, this space has been contributed by 


(Your Name Here] 
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RAYEN ANNUAL, Rayen School, 
Ohio. 


Youngstown, 


Class 600-900 
Medalist 


*TROJAN, North Catholic High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*WAR OWL, Paris High, Paris, Texas. 


First Place 
AUSTINIAN, Austin High, Austin, Minn. 
BISON, Clearfield High, Clearfield, Pa. 
PURPLE AND GOLD, Cathedral Latin School, 
Cleveland Ohio. 


Second Place 


enone Scarsdale High, Scarsdale, 

is oe 

BLUE BOOK, Brooklyn Prep., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

— Hollidaysburg High, Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. 

EPOCH, Hillside High, Hillside, N. J. 

IMMACULATE, Trenton Catholic Boys 
Trenton, N. J. 

LAHIAN, Lansdowne High, Lansdowne, Pa. 

NORWIN, Norwin High, Irwin, Pa. 

ROSEMARY, Urbana High, Urbana, IIl. 


High. 


ROUND-UP, Roosevelt High, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Third I'lace 
a eames Collingsdale High, Collingsdale, 


CRIMSON AND GOLD, Union High, Colton, Cal. 
RECORD, Merchantville High, Merchantville, N.J. 
SAN FRAN, St. Francis Prep., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TARTAN, Scott High, East Orange, N. J. 
TRUMPET, Aquinas High, La Crosse, Wis. 


Fourth Place 


HILLBILLY, Edwards High, Asheville, N. C. 

MAROON AND BLACK, Mahanoy City High, Ma- 
hanoy City, Pa. 

THE REBEL, Lee Institute, Thomaston, Ga. 

WIZARD, Ossining High, Ossining, N. Y 


Class 300-600 


Medalist 
*“CYPRUSONIAN, Cyprus High, Magna, Utah. 
*STYLUS, Girls High, Decatur, Ga. 


First Place 
CATOICA, Midland High, Midland, Texas. 
DEL-ANA, Delano High, Delano, Calif. 
THE LOG, Longfellow High, Kearny, Neb. 
THE RAMKIN, Fordham Preparatory, New York 
City. 





Judges Give CSPA Recognition 


(Continued from Page 7) 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS (BOYS) 
Medalist 


KARUX, Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 
MOUNT TOWER, Mt. St. Joseph High, Balti- 
more, Md. 


First Place 


THE CHIMES, St. Vincent Prep., Latrobe, Pa. 


Second Place 
COYLE REVIEW, Monsignor James Coyle High, 
Taunton, Mass. 
THE oon Catholic Central High, Detroit, 
Mich. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS (GIRLS) 
First Place 
*FACTS AND FANCIES, Washington Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
TOWER MEMORIES, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Second Place 
THE CHRONICLE, Tudor Hall School, 
olis, Ind. 
ECHOES, Academy of Holy Angels, Fort Lee, 
N. J 


EIGHT ACRES, Holland Hall, Tulsa, Okla. 
THE SATURA, St. John Baptist School, Mend- 
ham, N. J 


Notre Dame Academy, 


Indianap- 


Third Place 


THE DELPHIC, St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore. 

KODAK, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wisc. 

PRECURSOR ANNUAL, St. John’s Villa Acad- 
emy, Staten Island, N. Y. 

THE SAPPHIRE, Fassifern School, 
ville, S. Carolina. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS |CO-ED.) 
Medalist 
Maryknoll 


Henderson- 


THE TRIBUTE, 
Hawaii. 


High, Territory of 


First Place 


THE ADELPHIC, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

THE BLOTTER, Kew-Forest School, Forest Hills, 

N. Y. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
First Place 


CONCORDIAN, Concordia Institute, 


Bronxville, N. Y. 
SAMPLER, Sullins Coilege, Bristol, Va. 


GIRLS COLLEGE PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
ROSE LEAVES, College of Saint Rose, Albany, 
N. Y 


Collegiate 


TATLER, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 


OAK, State Teachers College, Glassboro, N. J. 
*WARBLER, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, III. 


First Place 
MEMORABILIA, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Newark, N. J. 
OBELISK, Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale, Il. 
SAGAMORE, S. E. Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Second Place 
EFFESSEN ESS, State Normal School, Farmine- 
ton, Maine. 

ONTARIAN, Oswego State Teachers College, Os- 
wego, N. Y. 
PALTZONIAN, 
Paltz, N. Y. 
TOWER, State-Teachers College; Jersey City, N.J. 


Third Place 
OUR HERITAGE, Asheville College, Asheville, 
N. C. 


State Teachers College, New 


VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 


First Place 


The Girls’ School, 


High 


THE SUNDIAL, Vocational 
Baltimore, Md. 

ARSENAL CANNON, Arsenal Technical 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOYS SUMMER CAMP PRINTED YEARBOOK 
First Place 
THE 1942 ANDROLOG, Camp Androscoggin, 
Wayne, Maine. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITHOGRAPHED 
CLASSBOOKS 
Second Place 
FORESTER, (February Class), Forest Park High, 
Baltimore, Md. 
POW WOW, Amesbury High, Amesbury, Mass. 





THINKER, Haverhill High, Haverhill, Mass. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 
Class 1,500 or More 
Medalist 

*FALCON, Northeast Catholic High, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
COYOTE, 

Texas. 


Wichita Falls High, Wichita Falls, 
Second Place 
LAMP POST (June and January), Kearny High, 
Kearny, N. J. 
Third Place 
—- George Washington High, New York, 
i. we 


Class 600-1,500 
Medalist 


CREST, Peoria High, Peoria, III. 
GLEN-NOR ANNUAL, Glen-Nor High, Glenolden, 
a. 


I 
MIRROR, Manual High, Peoria, III. 
First Place 
ALLAGAROO, Senior High, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
BACONIAN, Bridgeton High, Bridgeton, N. Y. 
a ~~ caaaaan Middletown High, Middletown, 
onn. 
GRANGER. LaGrange High, La Grange, Ga. 
JACKSONIAN, Stovewall Jackson High, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. 
Second Place 
*“CARDINAL, Lincoln High, Portland, Oregon. 
ECHOES, Boonton High, Boonton, N. J 


EPILOGUE, Middletown High, Middletown, N. Y. 
JANUS, East Hartford High, East Hartford, 
Conn. 


KE KUHIAU, Kauai High, Kauai, Hawaii. 
LAKON. Laconia High, Laconia, N. H. 
ORACLE, Abington Senior High, Abington, Pa. 


Class 600 or Less 
Medalist 
REGIS, Regis High, New York, N. Y. 
First Place 
=. Pompton Lakes High, Pompton Lakes, 


ROCK, East Rockaway High, East Rockaway, 
ms 
Second Place 
EL AZAHAR, Falfurrias High, Falfurrias, Texas. 
QUOVADIS, Sayreville High, Sayerville, N. J. 
WAUONA, Portage Senior High, Portage, Wis. 


Third Place 


ARDSLEYEN, Ardsley High, Ardsley, N. Y. 

NO-WA-HI, North Wales High, North Wales, Pa. 

TRUMPETER, Manor Township-Millersville Bor- 
ough High, Millersville, Pa. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOK 


A-9 IDEA, Central Junior High, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 

SHEPHERDESS, Seton High School, 


Md. 


Baltimore, 


First Place 
LOG, Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass. 
Secon] Place 


CHERUBIM, Jewish Center School, 
way, New York. 


Far Rocka- 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 
Second Place 
THE WAI-KUN, Hardin Junior College, Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 


Third Place 
OUR HERITAGE, Asheville College, Asheville, 
N. C. 


MILITARY SCHOOL DIVISION 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Medal'st 


THE ROLL CALL, Culver 


Culver, Ind. 


Military Academy, 


First Place 


La Salle Military Academy, 
Oakdale Station, Long Island. 


L.S M.A. SABRE. 
R.O.T.C., 


DUPLICATED YEARBOOKS 
First Place 
MEMORIES, Sacred Heart 


Academy, Cullman, 


Ala. 
OUTLOOK, Rosedale High, Rosedale, Ind. 
Second Place 


KENNEBECAMPER, Camp Kennebec, North Bel- 
grade, Maine. 





ESSPA Arranges 
Contest-a-Month Plan 


Having abandoned its annual con- 
ventions for the duration to cooperate 
with the federal government’s request 
for conservation of transportation, the 
Empire State School Press Association 
has arranged a war time program of a 
contest a month to carry on its educa- 
tional work among high school jour- 
nalists of the state during 1943-44. 

Miss Hortense Barten, Richmond 
Hill High School, president of the 
state association, in announcing the 
plans for the year explained: “This 
is a way in which the association hopes 
to serve school publications without the 
annual conventions. It believes in the 
continuance of these publications for 
their very real part in the war effort.” 

The monthly contests, beginning in 
November, will cover the fields of 
news writing, editorial writing, feature 
writing, cartoons, advertising, fiction, 
interviewing, and sports writing. These 
special contests will be announced the 
fifteenth of each month in ESSPA, of- 


ficial publication of the association, 


and will close the first of the follow- 
ing month. All material submitted in 
the contests must have appeared in a 
school publication. 
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Activities ~~ 
| ; ee 
Activity Programs 
Assemblies 


Class Plays 


Lighten Your Load 


with the journal that helps with 


Department Clubs 
Home Rooms 


Pep Organizations 


Student Publications 


Class Organizations 


Class Organizations 























Financing Activities 
Trips and Excursions Parties and Banquets 


Athletics School Clubs 


Se en. 








Student Government 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES IN YOUR SCHOOL WILL MEAN 


For the Principal 


School and community interest—attention that is always given to things going on. 


School interpretation—demonstration of what the school is doing, of the work that justifies 
the modern school. 
School spirit, harmony within and among school groups, school loyalty and goodwill. 


For the Teacher 


Material for assembly and community programs. 
Suggestions for clubs and homerooms. 
Plans for parties, banquets and socials. 


For the Student 


Always an educative something-to-do. 
A wholesome good time—a happy, eventful school life. 
A rich experience in genuine democratic living. 


Subscription price $2.50 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Announcing 
A ONE-DAY COURSE in 


YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


Saturday, October 30, at Columbia University in the 
City of New York 


OPENING SESSION—10 A.M., McMillin Academic Theatre, Broadway at 116th Street. 
Presiding: KENNETH G. JOHNSON, Chairman, CSPA Yearbook Division. 
Topic: The Status of the School Publication in the Wartime Program. 

Speakers: WILLIAM COOKE, Campus Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES F. TROXELL, Acting Director, CSPA. 
J. W. BEATTIE, President, Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 


Sectional meetings will be conducted by Mr. Cooke. 


11 A.M. How planning and organizing make for better and less expensive books; how an organized staff, 
regardless of size, can produce a better book. 
12noon The logical method for writing specifications for photography and engraving; how to get the 
most from them. 
1 P.M. Luncheon at Men’s Faculty Club, 117th Street and Morningside Drive. Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 


2:30 P.M. Printing specifications that work; covers that help to make a better book. 
Delegates are requested to bring copies of their latest books with them. Time will be provided for questions 
and discussions. 


General Directions: All delegates to this gathering will be required to register in advance on the forms pro- 
vided With this Announcement and _to pay the registration fee, which includes luncheon. Tickets will be issued 
to all registrants and will be delivered at McMillin Theatre upon arrival. McMillin Theatre is at Broadway 
and 116th Street, opposite the 116th Street Station of the Broadway-7th Avenue Subway. Uptown expresses 
marked “Van Cortlandt Park” should be taken. The luncheon will be a joint affair for both the students at 
the “Course” meetings and the advisers. 


For additional information address: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Charles F. Troxell, Acting Director 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York City 














